A     HAPPY     WARRIOR

sides. Cheirosophus attacked three times in vain, for
the natives rolled great rocks down from the cliffs,
crushing and killing many. But when Xenophon
came up from the rear, he suggested that the men
should make their way singly through the large pines
which covered the sides of the ravine, all but a short
space of twenty yards at the farther end. The pines
would protect them from sight and rocks, and the
natives would soon exhaust their terrible ammunition.
This manoeuvre was also successful, the men vying
with each other to be the first at the fortress.

Then occurred an event which Xenophon rightly
describes as a terrible sight. For while the Greeks
were passing through the defile, the women on the top
of the crags flung their babies down and leapt after
them, even the men following. One of the Greeks
tried to stop a finely dressed native, but was caught
in the other's arms and fell with him over the precipice
to death. The scene reminds one of Byron's women of
Suli in Epirus, who, to escape the embraces of Turks,
flung themselves over the cliff which you may see
to this day.1

The army next had to pass through the savage race
of the Chalybes, a name perhaps connected with the
Greek word for steel. At all events they were a brave
and fierce people, dressed in homespun tunics and
kilts of cords, and armed with lances about fifteen feet
long, and short daggers with which to slit the throat
of an enemy when he was down and then cut off his
head. They triumphed over each severed head with
song and dance ; for they were head-hunters of the
usual savage type, like the natives of New Guinea or
Sarawak or the Senegalese serving with the French

1 Childe Harold's Pilgrimage) II, Ixvii, The Isles of Greece, Stanza
xiii,
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